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Russians watch arrival of American envoy at Dneiper Reservoir. 
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‘We Have No Erosion. Our Land Is Level’ 


How often you've heard someone say that! It raises a question of who’s kidding whom. 


How about run-off? Put enough water 
on “level’’ land, and it will run some- 
where. And when it runs, look out! Flat- 
lands are not damageproof against mov- 
ing water. (See picture.) 


How about the effects of falling water? 
If a storm dumps an inch of rain on a 
piece of land, the water strikes with 
enough energy to plow the soil 10 times. 
This splash erosion dislodges (and more 
or less transports) tons of soil, if unpro- 
tected, even on level land. 


How about soil structure? Beating 


rains can destroy the desirable granular 
structure of a soil. They pack the soil— 
hard and tight. 


How about puddling, flood water, or 
standing water? Too much water can be 
as bad as not enough, and surplus water 
usually finds its way down from the 
higher land—to the “‘flat’’ bottoms. 


How about wind erosion? It's no re- 
specter of level land either. 


How about loss of seed, fertilizer, or- 
ganic matter? Water can carry it away 
from level land, too. 


No erosion on “level’’ land? Don’t kid yourself! No matter what your topography may 
be, you must be constantly alert to the needs of soil maintenance. 


JOHN DEERE 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Editorials 


Under New Management. . 


ULY 1, 1959: on the door of the office of the dean a sign will read, 
J “under new management.” A sign such as this often is a matter of 
curiousity and apprehension for those who observe it. Who is the 
new manager, and . .. what happens now? 

Who is the new fellow? What about him? Well, his name is Dr. 
Charles E. Palm, entomologist, professor, and Texan. 

Dr. Palm is no stranger to Cornell. He is now director of the 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station and research director 
for the State Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics. 

Palm first came to Cornell in 1931 and was appointed as an 
assistant. He then became an instructor, receievd his Ph.D., an 
assistant professorship, a full professorship in 1935, and was named 
head of the Entomology Department. 

Although a native of Austin, Texas, Dr. Palm grew up on a fruit 
farm in northwest Arkansas. Before coming to Cornell, he attended the 
University of Arkansas and graduated with honors. 

The new dean has studied in Europe and Central America and has 
done entomological work both in this country and abroad. 

Now, we know a little about Dr. Charles E. Palm. But what happens 
now? Will the seventh dean follow the old pattern or cut a new one? 
Will he be another Liberty Hyde Bailey? 

To say that we aren’t glad that Dr. Palm will be our new dean, 
or that we don’t wish him luck is absolutely not the case. However, 
it is hard not to be a little apprehensive, until we know how our new 
manager, our new dean, will function. 

In any case, Dr. Charles E. Palm, we of the COUNTRYMAN 
staff and, we are sure, everyone on the Upper Quad, are anxious to 
meet our “new manager.” E.L.R. 


62, How Do?!! 


S2 YOU finally made it! How do you like Cornell after your first 
month? By now you have probably made many friends, fallen in 
love half a dozen times, busted your first prelim, and become passion- 
ately attached to the ugly—but friendly— buildings of the Upper 
Quad, alias Your Quad. 

It sounds as if there isn’t much left for the rest of your stay. But 
this is where you’re wrong. Have you been to Zinck’s or are you 
putting it off until next term—when they will serve frosh legally? Have 
you put in a fervent plea to get forty farm practice points for your one 
summer on the farm? Have you been to an AgsDom meeting? Have 
you come up to visit the Countryman office? Have you met Chi-Chi, 
Dr. Eisner’s monkey? 

You haven’t? Well, you had better get to it; there isn’t much 
time. Fall Weekend will bomb you out of your mind in just a few 
days and your first finals will probably have a similar affect soon 
after. So Frosh, enjoy yourself while you can! 

Oh, incidentally, welcome to Cornell. We realize we’re about the 
101st to say this but, believe it or not, we mean it!—J.H.B. 
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Letter te the Editor 





In the April, 1958 Countryman an editorial appeared which politely pounded 
Ag-Dom Council. This editorial was based on a poll of 100 students in an R.E. 10 
lecture. The poll showed that, although 91% of those polled had heard of Ag-Dom 
only 74% knew what schools were represented; 44% could name one Ag-Dom 
sponsored event; 8% knew the name of its president; and just 4% had an idea 
of the number of representatives on the council. 

When asked whether or not Ag-Dom had satisfied its obligations—to serve as a 
liaison between students and faculty; to inspire interest in upper-campus activities; 
and to serve the interests of the students—30% said yes, 14% said no, but the re- 
maining 56% did not have the slightest idea. 

The editorial continues, “The same old excuse is used for this poor recognition— 
apathy. Yet, the organization just sits idly back and complains about low attendance 
at events and lagging finances.” 

It was suggested that Ag-Dom find out what interests the students, plan the year’s 
events around this, and publicize. 

The following is a letter to the Cornell Countryman from David Kitts, President 
of Ag-Dom, in which he responds to the Countryman editorial. 





To the Editor: 


“The same old excuse .. . apathy.” From the standpoint of Ag-Dom, 
apathy is not used as an excuse, but an accusation. 


The Countryman poll asked a question concerning the fulfillment 
of Ag-Dom obligations. 56°% didn’t have the slightest idea. But here is 
another question—does this 56° avidly read every issue of the Cown- 
tryman? Does this 56°% participate in any campus activities? 


I am not trying to suggest that students change their lives. If 
they want to live in solitude, let them. But don’t judge Ag-Dom by 
their disinterest. 


With your kind indulgence—an analogy. “You can lead a horse to 
water, but you can’t make him drink.” Nothing personal intended, but 
the student body is the horse. Ag-Dom is willing to lead the students 
and to provide water as representation, dances, and scholarship pro- 
grams. But Ag-Dom cannot make the students take advantage of what 
it has to offer. 


Now, what exactly can Ag-Dom offer? We distribute the Guide to 
Upper Campus, which describes all upper campus clubs. This is only 
useful if it is read. 


November 15 is the time of Ag-Hec Day. We have a chicken barbe- 
que and square dance. Those who attend have fun. Those who attend. 


During finals week, Ag-Dom supplies coffee and donuts for tense 
studiers. All they have to do is drink coffee! Does student apathy 
extend this far? 


If I were to say that Ag-Dom was completely blameléss, I would 
be only kidding myself. We are lacking in many areas, and I am not 
afraid to admit it. But there is no sense in Ag-Dom shouting its head 
off about a square dance if no one will come. They don’t give two 
snorts about square dancing? How about round dancing, or lectures, 
or beer blasts, or . . . well, what do they want? How can we at Ag-Dom 
possibly tell what the students want unless they say something? 

They don’t like what we are doing, or think that Ag-Dom is ful- 
filling its obligations on campus? Ag-Dom meetings are held every first 
and third Wednesday in the Warren Student Lounge, at 8 p.m. Thest 
are open meetings. I hope they get the picture. 

Ag-Dom is a service organization. It has no function but to serve 
the student body, but it must have co-operation. It has been wrong 
in the past; it is willing to admit it. If the students want some im- 
provement, they must speak up, attend their Council’s meetings, write 
to me, get to know their representatives. If they will just show us that 
they are interested in our work, we will try to do the rest. 

Sincerely, 

David Kitts 
President, 
Ag-Domecon Council 


Octoser, 1958 
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The Saga of Henry T. 


H ENRY T. HASTE was a farmer, and a fairly good 
farmer at that. He had a 10,000 bird poultry 
farm, raised a high quality egg, was active in civic 
affairs, had a nice home and family, and was making 
a good living. He was, vi you might call, a success. 
But Henry was not happ 

Since early childhood, Henry T. Haste had a 
burning desire for two things—to become an inventor, 
and to become famous. Granted that he had gone 
fairly high on the agricultural ladder, but he wanted 
more than just to be a farmer. He wanted to create 
things for the profit of mankind and he wanted to 
be known. 

These omnipotent obsessions plagued Henry 
Haste continuously. During every waking hour, and 
in all his dreams, he could see nothing but creation 
and fame. And, inevitably, his farm work began to 
show his preoccupation. Haste became irritable, he 
began to cackle back at the chickens, he started to 
throw eggs at his wife. He was a sick boy. 

One morning, while he was eating breakfast, 
Henry Haste decided that now was the time to change 
his life. He was ready to make his dreams come true. 
He finished breakfast, walked out of the house toward 
the chicken coops, and kept right on going, and going, 


Does 
Your Car 


Chain Smoke? 


Don't chance carburetor cancer- 


take your car to 


Glenn’s Sinclair Station 


For filter-tip service. 


329 College Ave. 


Ithaca 4-9176 


602 W. Buffalo St. 


by Edward L. Razinsky ’61 


until he came to a small building that he had pre- 
viously constructed in an obscure corner of his 
property. Here he would work, here he would fulfill 
his ambitions. 

This inauspicious shed was Henry Haste’s citadel, 
his laboratory, in which he was going to alleviate agri- 
cultural afflictions, toughen intrepid technology, and 
sanctify science. Already he had an idea which would 
greatly enrich society. 

It had occurred to inventor Haste, that the meth- 
od by which farmers secured fertilizer for their fields 
was uneconomical. Feed had to be given to animals, 
and they, in turn, converted this nourishment into 
waste material, which, only then, could be used as 
fertilizer. This process involved a great deal of waste, 
so Henry dedicated himself to the invention of an 
artificial manure-making process. 

Henry’s whole body throbbed with the excitement 
of creation. Formulae crackled through his cranium: 
one chicken feather; one small splotch of dried, purple 
paint; a 17 day-old toad . . . caught at midnight— 
mix with a wooden spoon, and bake in a 150 degree 
oven until . . . and so it went, until the final product 
was ready. Artificial manure for the masses. 

Fame and creation, the ultimate goal of Henry 
T. Haste, was finally realized. His name became a 
household word when the newspapers across our 
great nation proclaimed his feat with the headline: 


“HASTE MAKES WASTE” 
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Hasan Hosts 
Red Vets 


and The Countryman 
interviews them. 


—Bob Burt 
Russian vets inspect a Cornell cow. 


by Michael D. Marien ’59 


Major crises in the tense international situation have overshadowed one of the brighter events of recent months in the field 
of foreign relations. While top level “diplomats” from the United States and the Soviet Union glare at each other, diplomatic 
progress is rapidly being made by the exchange of agricultural delegations between the two world powers. 

During this past summer and early fall, the United States Department of Agriculture sent six agricultural groups to the 
Soviet Union. The U.S.S.R., in turn, sent a similar number to our country. 

Exchanges such as these, in cultural, technical, and education fields, have been arranged under a delegation exchange plan 
signed January 27, 1958. The United States Department of State describes these exchanges as, “a significant first step in the 
improvement of mutual understanding between the people of the United States and the U.S.S.R.” 


A‘cenan” of Russian veterinarians visited the 
Cornell campus on October 1 and 2. The fol- 
lowing is an interview with Dr. Arcadiy Bokio, leader 
of the Russian delegation: 


Q. What American ideas and innovations im- 
pressed you? 

A. American animal husbandry is very devel- 
oped. The attempt to make all animals healthy is 
quite commendable. We did not find any difference 
between U.S. and Russian eradication of disease. 
There is a difference, however, in the organization of 
the services, because the U.S. has privately employed 
veterinarians, who are only concerned with making 
money. I think the Cornell Veterinary School is 
“one of the best in the world.” Although everything 
is mechanized, I did not see very many large farms 
in. the U.S. The U.S. has good beef cattle; the “Rus- 


sians have few.” 


Q. What is your opinion of the exchange of ag- 
ricultural delegations? 

The exchange is very beneficial to both na- 
tions, but there is not enough time for the delegations 
to study everything. To do this, we would have to 
work here for six months or a year. Students and 
scientists should be exchanged between the two coun- 
tries. Although we “were familiar with the U.S. vet- 
erinary science through books, we now have a closer 
contact and will go home with [a feeling of] friend- 
ship with the U.S. vets.” A little better understand- 
ing is needed. 


Q. I understand that over 50% of the Russian 
population is engaged in agriculture. Is any effort 
being made to transfer some of these people out of 
agriculture and into industry? 


OctTosBer, 1958 


A. We have a five year plan for developing ag- 
riculture and industry. New industrial institutions 
need new workers and younger people, many of whom 
will come from farms. New soil in Central Asia is be- 
ing explored—and young people are needed. These 
people will come from cities, too, on the “call” of 
Young Communist organizations. 


Q. What impressions do you have of American 
students? 

A. I didn’t have a chance to meet them too 
well, but I like them because they are cheerful, 
energetic, and “busy with sport exercises.” (Dr. 
Bokio enjoyed a football game between Nebraska and 
Penn State.) American students will make good sci- 
entists because they have everything good for study, 
especially in equipment and buildings. The Veterinary 
school at Cornell was built wisely and comfortably. 
Russian vets are trained in a manner similar to the 
Americans, particularly in experimentation. Russian 
vet schools, however, are larger with enrollments of 


800-1000. 


Q. How does Russian efficiency compare with 
that of Americans? 

A. I cannot say, especially concerning animal 
husbandry. Half of the Russian cattle belong to pri- 
vate owners. This half is less productive. 


Q. If you were Secretary of our Department of 
Agriculture what changes would you institute? 

A. It takes time to change policies; if a person 
wants to fly to Mars, he cannot just take off. It would 
probably be necessary to have more vets employed 
by the state. Too much private practice is not best 
for eradicating disease, and also makes the vets much 
like businessmen. 





















































































































































































































































Cornell Profs 
Explore the 
U.S.S.R. 


USSIA: a country of 200 mil- 

lion persons, the largest coun- 
try in the world, and the leading 
rival of the United States. Her 
political intentions are well-known; 
what about her people and her 
resources! 


Two members of the Cornell fac- 
ulty visited Russia this summer. 
Dr. Marlin C. Cline, Professor of 
Soil Science in the Agronomy De- 
partment, served as a member of 
the delegation involved with soil 
and water use. Dr. William A. 
Hagan, Dean of the College of 
Veterinary Medicine led the Vet- 
erinary Medicine delegation. 


Scholars Pierce The 







Russia is increasing rapidly, espe- 
cially in large machinery such as 
plows, combines, and tractors. Al- 
though the big jobs are well-mech- 
anized, over-all efficiency of opera- 
tion is low, because many small 
jobs are still done by hand. Many 
of these trivial jobs, such as field 
work, are done by women, who also 
serve as construction workers and 
truck and street car drivers. 
Dean Hagan noted that Russian 
consumers waste a “tremendous 
amount of time in just trying to 
buy.” Great crowds line up in 
early morning to wait for the mar- 
kets to open, and the crowds per- 
sist far into the evening. The mar- 


Russian women harvest their tomato crop. 


The mission was simple: To find 
out what the Russians were doing, 
in addition to building sputniks. 
But there were very few things 
concerning research that were new 
to either the Russians or the Amer- 
icans. The U.S.S.R. has taken ad- 
vantage of everything learned in 
the West, by employing an elabo- 
rate translation service in Moscow. 
The Soviet Union knows what to 
do—but it will take time to insti- 
tute changes. 


Dr. Cline commented that “Rus- 
sia has come a very long way in 
40 years.” The mechanization of 
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—Dr. Marlin Cline 


keting system is government oper- 
ated: a quota is taken from the 
collective farms and sold in the 
government-owned markets at sim- 
ilar prices and qualities, and with 
little variety. Although the Rus- 
sians appear well-fed, there is an 
overall shortage of consumer goods. 


Dr. Cline’s delegation observed 
several Russian innovations in the 
field of suil and water use and man- 
agement. An unusual practice was 
the use of bacterial fertilizers, em- 
ploying Azotobacter and _ other 
forms. Dr. Cline brought a cul- 
ture of phosphorus bacteria back 








Curtain 





by Michael D. Marien ’59 


to Ithaca for observation. Some of 
the mechanical innovations that 
the delegation observed were a 


gauge for measuring water flow into 
Irrigation canals, a horizontal 
pump, and a ditch-cleaning device. 


Because the land on the collec- 
tive farms is incorporated, the fields 
are very large—some a mile in 
length—and thus well adapted to 
large machines. But, in spite of the 
“complete mechanization” that the 
farm managers boasted of, much of 
the Russian labor force is ineffi- 
ciently employed. Instances where 
persons were retained in very trivial 


capacities discredits the Russian 
boast of 100 per cent employment. 


As a classic example, Dean Hagan 
noticed an apartment house in Mos- 
cow that employed two women to 
run an elevator for eight families. 


Russia is “doing a very good job 
in veterinary medicine,” Dean Ha- 
gan summarized. Brucellosis and 
Foot and Mouth Disease are well- 
controlled. Although the Russians 
deny duplication of vaccines and 
many other things, they use the 
same methods that we use, and 
identical strains of vaccine, such as 
Strain 19, which is aiding in the 
conquering of Brucellosis. The So- 
viet Union has an advantage in 
eradicating diseases of animals, in 
that the government owns most 
cattle, and doesn’t have to get the 
consent of the owners when under- 
taking experiments or disease erad- 
ication programs. 


Artificial breeding in the Soviet 
Union 1s well-developed. It is one 
of the few “inventions” that Rus- 
sia can rightfully claim; artificial 
insemination was started back 
the 1890’s, although it has only 
been emphasized since the war. 
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The Russian dairy cattle indus- 
try is thriving, with the help of 
Western bulls. Beef needs are satis- 
fied from dual-purpose or dairy 
cattle, an efficient dual-purpose an- 
imal being the Russian objective. 
Lambs are never slaughtered but 
allowed to mature for wool pur- 
poses before slaughter. The Rus- 
sians, unlike Americans, are still 
raising fat hogs, slaughtered at 300- 
350 pounds. 


The future of Russian agricul- 
ture can only be optimistic. There 
is as much variance in Russian soils 
as in the U.S., but topographically, 
Russia has greater expanses of level 
land. Virgin prairie land, similar in 
quality to our Eastern Great 
Plains, is being developed east of 
the Urals. Dr. Cline described this 
expanse as “a tremendous area of 
good soil for agriculture.” 


THE Soviet Union is a diversified 
land composed of 15 Republics; 
each reasonably self-sufficient, and 
maintaining its native customs, lan- 
guage, and dress. In spite of the 
diversity, the American delegations 
were hospitably received by every 
one, and were shown most of the 
things that they asked to see. The 
Russians equalled the Americans in 
curiosity, and were especially in- 
terested in the American’s shoes, 
for the Russians are poorly shod. 


OcrosEr, 1958 


Gigantic banquets were given to 
the delegations at every farm 
visited, featuring abundances of 
food, drink, and hospitality. The 
Russians toasted everyone during 
the banquets, but they drank only 
in moderation, and often toasted 
with water. Both of the Cornell 
travelers agreed that the most try- 
ing part of their journey was ac- 
cepting the zealous hospitality of 
their hosts. 


SUSPICIOUS that they had only 
seen the best farms, the leader of 
the American Veterinary Team, 
Dean Hagan, demanded a visit to 
an average collective farm. The 
guides and officials were thrown 
into a turmoil, but after extensive 
conferring, the delegation was tak- 
en to an “average” farm, located 
near the Finnish border. Needless 
to say, it was far from the stand- 
ard of farms that had been previ- 
ously visited. 


Although the governments of the 
United States and Russia are con- 
stantly at odds, Dr. Cline observed 
that the Russian people “have a 
great admiration for America and 
the things that Americans have 
done.” Supporting this statement is 
the fact that an official goal of the 
Soviet Union is: to equal the Unit- 
ed States in per capita production 
of milk, meat, and butter. 


ee 


The American delegation rode in style on Moscow sidewalks. 


A worker hoists corn silage from 
a pit silo. 


—Dean William A. Hagan 
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A GROUP of campers and counselors was hiking 

through a breathtaking expanse of oak-hickory 
forest. Tired, they stopped to rest, passed around the 
canteens, and one of the leaders lit up a cigarette. 
“Don’t forget to break your match to make sure it’s 
out and stamp out the cigarette when you finish,” 
grinned a freckle-faced nine-year-old. “That’s what 
Smokey says to do,” she added, brandishing a brown 
and white Junior Forest Ranger card. 


Good old Smokey! Always on the job, guarding 
America’s forests, a constant reminder to be careful 
using one of our most precious and most beautiful 
resources. Clad in Levi’s and fire ranger hat and 
carrying his shovel, Smokey reminds us that, “Only 
YOU can prevent forest fires.” 


Smokey the bear, like so many of this nation’s 
symbols, is the child of an advertising man’s brain- 
storm—one that was brewing for many years. He 
arrived in 1945 pouring a bucket of water over a 
smouldering fire as part of a poster informing the 
American public that “Smokey says—Care will pre- 
vent 9 out of 10 forest fires.” 


Let’s go back a little further; three years to be 
exact. This was a year after the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor drew the United States into World War 
IT. It was this attack that so emphatically pointed out 
the need for fire prevention. Manpower was being 
drained from civilian jobs by the Armed Forces, ship- 
yards, defense plants, and aircraft factories. Lumber 
was needed for construction and crating, and pulp- 
wood for paper, cardboard, explosives, and chemicals. 
Rangelands and watersheds needed to be protected 
more now than ever. Columns of smoke raised havoc 
with air raid detection devices and provided easy 
cover for enemy submarines and planes. Smoke inter- 
ference made it necessary to interupt training of mili- 
tary personnel. GI’s often had to leave their training 
posts to help fight forest fires. 


—Advertising Council 
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All this plus the fact that more than 90 per cent 
of forest fires are caused by man’s carelessness and 
indifference, made the United States Forest Service 
and the Association of State Foresters do some serious 
thinking about the problem of stopping forest fires. 


Early in 1942 they took their problem to the 
newly organized War Advertising Council, a group 
financed and supported by American business in the 
interest of public service. The council was quick to see 
the need for forest fire prevention and they agreed 
to sponsor this campaign. A leading advertising 
agency, Foote, Cone, and Belding of Los Angeles, was 
chosen as the volunteer advertising agency to set up 
a plan of action and a coordinating group from in- 
dustry saw to it that the public was soon seeing and 
hearing fire prevention messages. 


Wartime fire prevention was just one of the many 
projects of the War Advertising Council. They also 
gave a shot in the arm to such campaigns as sale of 
war bonds, scrap metal drives, and blood donor pro- 
grams. Their 1942 opus was an ugly poster sporting a 
leering Nazi and the slogan, “Careless matches aid 
the Axis. Prevent forest fires.” In 1943 caricatures 
of Hitler and Hirohito reminded that “Our carelessness 
is their secret weapon. Prevent forest fires.” 


1944 saw some improvement with a forest ranger 
calling out in flame-rimed letters, “Prevent forest 
fires. Greater danger than ever.” Also in 1944, emo- 
tions more healthy than hate were appealed to with 
a supporting campaign showing Walt Disney’s Bambi, 
acompanied by a rabbit and a skunk, begging, “Please, 
Mister, don’t be careless.” 


Bambi was an effective fire preventer but even 
he had many shortcomings. First of all, it was hard 
to humanize a deer and even harder to imagine one 
fighting forest fires and doing any of the other things 
that Smokey does. In addition, Bambi was the copy- 
righted property of the Walt Disney Studios and this 
would restrict his use somewhat. 
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—Advertising Council 


by Jill H. Beckoff ’61 


Public interest and response, however, demon- 
strated the advisability of an animal theme and the 
next step was the creation of a brand new animal 
character who would specialize in fighting forest fires. 
For such a mascot, the War Advertising Council 
turned to Albert Staehle, a Saturday Evening Post 
cover artist who specialized in animal art. Mr. Staehle 
came up with the Levi-clad bear cub we know today. 
He was christened Smokey, a take-off on Smokey Joe 


Ryan, a New York City fire chief. 


Little Smokey, a live bear cub, joined his brother 
in 1950. Men combatting a fire on Capitan Mountain 
in the Lincoln National Forest of New Mexico were 
fighting for their lives amid the flaming fury of the 
forest fire and suddenly found the two dozen of them 
and a frightened, hungry, badly burned little bear 
cub the only living things left in the entire blackened, 
burned-out area. 


It took five more days to put out that fire and, 
as a result, much of the Capitan Mountain is far 
from pretty today. For the bear cub, however, the 
story had a much happier ending. The New Mexico 
Game and Fish Commission nursed him back to 
health and flew him to Washington to be placed in 
the National Zoo as a prime example of the need for 
forest fire prevention. Little Smokey now appears on 
posters along with Big Smokey and children and 
adults visiting the National Zoo have a very im- 
portant message brought home to them when they 
“ooh” and “ah” over the now fully grown bear. 


Smokey is also accompanied by a slogan: “Re- 
member, only YOU can prevent forest fires.” This 
puts fire prevention on the personal basis on which it 
can be most effective. It keeps the public constantly 
aware of the fact that fewer than 10 per cent of the 
forest fires in the United States are caused by light- 
ning; the rest are man-made. It reminds us that we 
are the ones who must crush smokes, be sure that 
all fires are out, and be careful with our matches. 
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It reinforces the 1958 campaign slogan, “Thou shalt 
not destroy thy forests.” 


Since World War II, the War Advertising Council 
has also undergone minor changes. First it changed 
its name to the Advertising Council. Then it gave up 
scrap drives and the like to support better schools, 
Community Chest, CARE, the Red Cross, and similar 
causes. Total free advertising on Smokey’s behalf 
alone totals over 10 million dollars annually. 


Congress has also helped out. In 1952 the legis- 
lature unanimously passed a bill to protect Smokey’s 
name and character from unauthorized use. One of 
the provisions of this law. authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to issue licenses for the manufacture and 
sales of commercial Smokey Bear products if 1) the 
products are in good taste, 2) they carry a fire pre- 
vention message, and 3) ‘a five percent royalty on the 
wholesale price is paid to the Cooperative Fire Pre- 
vention Program, Smokey’s parents. To date, royalties 
on some thirty Smokey products have totaled over 
150 million dollars. 


Even more important than the cash royalties, 
have been the dividends paid in forest fire reduction. 
Through these products Smokey’s young friends teach 
fire prevention to parents—and camp counselors. 


Apparently, both children and bear cubs make 
good salesmen. Since 1942 we have had some of the 
worse possible forest fire weather and a 300 per cent 
increase in the number of people using forest lands. 
Along with this we have had the smallest number of 
forest fires on record. 


Though this is a great improvement, there are 
still over 175,000 fires annually. Someone’s careless- 
ness started nine-tenths of last year’s forest fires— 
someone whom Smokey and his friends must still 
reach with the message, “Remember, only YOU can 
prevent forest fires.” 


—Advertising Council 
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—Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Fiberglas curtains in a contemporary setting. 


i the days of the dinosaur, a caveman sitting be- 
fore his fire might have noticed among the embers 
a shiny pool of molten glass. Curious, he drew his 
stick through the melted mass and up into the air. 
Attached to his stick was a long, coarse string of liquid 
glass—the first Fiberglas. 
This same Fiberglas is the talk of the textiles in- 
dustry today, perhaps even more than the other 


FAHEY 
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Free Delivery fo Students 
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of 


Qualified 
REXALL 


Products 


154 E. State St. 


@ prescription dept. Ithaca 2-2222 
@ store phone Ithaca 4-9058 


Caveman 
Discovers 
Fiberglass 


Out of prehistoric 
fires come 
modern 
draperies. 
by Brenda L. Dervin ’60 


synthetic fibers because of the incredibility of glass 
(a material common to us all) being made into a 
soft fabric. 

Glass fiber, probably discovered in principle by 
the caveman, didn’t make a serious appearance until 
the Middle Ages when it was seen as flowers and 
leaves shaped by Venetian glass blowers as decora- 
tion for stemware and goblets. 


PATTEN’S JEWELERS 
306 E. State 
Ithaca 4-1562 


Queen candidates, co-eds: 
select your Fall Weekend 
jewelry accessories at Patten’s. 


Model: Cathy Morgan ‘60 


—Bob Burt 
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Fiberglas, however, didn’t come into its own 
until the late 1930’s—the half decade when most syn- 
thetics made their debut. 


Neither the caveman nor the Venetian glass- 
blower would recognize today’s glass fibers made into 
amazingly versatile material for curtains and drap- 
eries, that are translucent, soft to the touch, and deli- 
cate in appearance. 


Fiberglas, used mainly for interior design, is big 
news in 1958 textile research. A new Fiberglas Aer- 
coror yarn has been developed that imparts the feel 
of a natural fiber like wool or mohair, takes deeper 
pigments, and works into novelty weaves with unique 
patterns that look as if they were hand-loomed. 


All these glass fibers have an inherent beauty for 
they are translucent. Hung over light, they impart a 
glow much like the effect from stained glass windows. 


In addition to these decorating qualities, Fiber- 
glas has other unique advantages: it can be washed 
and dried in a matter of minutes with absolutely no 
ironing. And, the fabrics are strong enough to en- 
dure constant exposure to the sun without fading or 
damage to the fibers. 


Thus, the field of interior design has another syn- 
thetic fabric to use in its new homes—a fabric made 
of glass, the same glass used through the centuries. 


An interesting open weave lends novelty to this 
window treatment. 


—Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
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Translation from “Chinoock’’, Cornell's 
only 3-legged huskie: 


“T dreamed [I delivered Arctic Ice 
Cream by dog sled. 

Progress, however, demands that YOU 
settle for motor delivery.” 


Call 
Ithaca 3401 


Arctic Ice Cream 


402 Taughannock 
Blvd. 


ae 


—Bob Burt 
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Clearing the 
Summer Smog 


by Steven A, Breth ’60 


(>= the sticky tables of the Ivy Room during these first few weeks, 


oft times slides the weary query, “How was your summer?” 










Next summer is still so far off that it seems like a mere sliver of 
light shining through the smog of prelims and finals. This, however, is 
the time to lay the groundwork for a profitable and interesting job. The 
College of Agriculture registers people of many different interests and 
many of these have difficulty in finding a job which suits them and 
still meets the requirements of the Farm Practice Office, i.e. to teach the 
student something about farm life before he graduates. 


CORNELL BARBER SHOP . 





















will clip 







your Crews 





with a smile. ' oe 

Before making plans, check your farm practice credit situation. If 
you have fewer than 20 points, ponder your job problem no longer— 
just grab your boots and jeans. 











224 E. State St. 
Ithaca 9330 




















With more than 20 points to your credit, the future looks better, 
but you still have to check out any plans you have with the proper 
authorities. Contrary to popular opinion, these authorities are human 
and quite understanding. However, years of contact with assorted under- 
graduate charlatans (one of whom tried to call a job as a lifeguard in a 
gitls’ camp “field research in marine life morphology”) have inured them 
to ordinary pleas and grovelling. Hence you must find more novel ways 
to plead and grovel. Anyone who walks through the frosted doors of 
the Farm Practice Office with some weird scheme, related to agriculture 
only by the olives in the drinks, deserves to be sent to the hinterlands to 
stomp silage all summer. 









KINGS: 











Attempt to find a job that conforms closely with your requirements 
of salary and time involved. More important, it must be closely related 
to your major field. The merits of this job in relation to post-graduation 
plans should also be carefully thought out, considering such things as 
practical training and application of text book knowledge and contact 
with leaders in your field. With these point in mind, present your case to 
the Professor of Farm Practice and you ought to get permission. 





Your Queen 


Will go 








For Clothes Washed 










at Generally, the administration has many summer job openings in its 


files. However, there are many worthwhile summer jobs around campus 
that are created for just one season and can only be found via the grape- 
vine. This type is usually as a laboratory assistant. Last summer, for 
instance, an animal husbandry professor needed someone to help him run 
radiation experiments on cattle. Other jobs around campus may be found 
in the Vegetable Crops Department, Rural Sociology, Plant Breeding, 
and Farm Management. 











PALACE LAUNDRY 
325 Eddy Street 
Ithaca 4-6165 













Graduate students in the various departments are often good 
sources of summer job information. Professors, advisors, and fellow stu- 
dents can also help you. However, the time to start is now; pretty soon 
Ivy Room gossip will get around to “What are you doing next summer?” 
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Letter te the Editor 


Trainee 


in Tere, and the living is . . . well, it 
is a problem. Actually, living isn’t as much a 
consideration as, what to do while living. 


The editor of the Cornell Countryman, Bren- 
da L. Dervin, received a letter during last summer 
which describes a particular sultry seige. Said 
correspondence emanated from one, Gerald P. 
Hirsch, editor emeritus of the Countryman. 


Within the confines of decency, it is repro- 
duced herewith. 


Dear Bunnie, 


Agriculture is as much a part of Washington as 
is the White House and the President, who is occa- 
sionally there. 


Every summer, the Department of Agriculture 
invites 14 college students (all aggies) to come to 
Washington and work for the government as journal- 
ists. This program is only for junior class students— 
supposedly the cream of the crop. 


There were three Cornellians, out of the 14 
trainees, working for the USDA: Mike Marien, Peter 
Jung, and myself. 


welcome students, old and new 


we can please by serving... 
milk 


or eggs delivered at your door 


saving cents instead of... 


milking the cow yourself 


INLET VALLEY FARMS 
748 South Meadow 
Ithaca 4-6212 
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Turmoil 


We summer trainees worked in the information 
service sections of various branches of USDA. Pete 
and I were in the Agricultural Research Service and 
Mike worked for the Foreign Agricultural Research 
Service. Others were in the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, and various divisions in the Office of Infor- 
mation, Federal Extension Service, to name a few. 
Our work was mainly converting laboratory findings 
into readable copy for journals. 


I ran into Mike Marien in my wanderings. He 
was writing an article for Foreign Agriculture on the 
Japanese silk industry. He said that he had become 
an expert on office hot plates and secretaries. 


We discovered two more Cornellians in the For- 
eign Agriculture Service: Stuart Lerner was working 
as an FAS-type summer trainee, and John Linch grad- 
uated and signed his life to the Benson force. 


However, the Cornell student does not merely 
work while in Washington. There are many sights to 
see and lectures to attend . . . and there is always 
ping-pong at the International House. 


Don’t monkey 
around— 
Go to the 


ROYAL PALM 


for the best 


in food and 
drink. 


209 Dryden Rd. 
Ithaca 4-9119 
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Well, that’s about the way it 
would have to be at retail, 
if the on the hoof price of $3.00 
a pound paid by William B. 
Knight, Jr. above of 
Knight’s Public Market, Ithaca 
to young Robert Hunt of 
Ithaca were common, Actually, 
that price broke a nine year 
record for grand champion 4-H 
lambs at the Ninth Annual 
Western New York Fat 
Stock Show & Sale held at 
Empire’s Caledonia Stockyards, 
Friday, September 19, Current 
market price for lambs of this 
quality is about 24¢ a pound. 


Each year, usually just before 
Cornell gets underway, 
Empire cooperates with other 
farm sponsoring groups, 
farm and business gold trophy 
donors, packer buyers and 
business men who join to 
hold this show and sale as a 
showcase presenting the 
best in New York grown beef, 
hogs and lambs. See the 
show and sale next year, if you 
ean. It’s just one of many 
ways in which the livestock in- 
dustry of New York State 
is served by 


Empire 
Livestock 
Marketing 
Cooperative 


Regular Weekly Livestock 
Auctions at 


Bath — Buliviile 
Caledonia — Dryden 
Gouverneur — Greene 
Oneonta — Watertown 

West Winfield 
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Ag-Dom Wins Out 





by Zilch 


Welcome back to another jolly year of school: frosty mornings, 
falling leaves, football games, and all that nostalgic rot; frosh lugging 
briefcases up the Libe Slope, sophs phoning frantically to get a date for 
The Game, juniors sleeping in Mann Libe, and the seniors. . . . 


Things have definitely changed though. Prof. Shapley of farm prac- 
tice fame was recently seen wearing a pair of Ivy League slacks—buckle 
in the back yet! 


Before things get too out of hand, it would be well to mention that 
this is a column, a column devoted to all the interesting happenings 
around the Upper Quad, a column of educational purpose, i.e. to en- 
lighten all of you unenlightened students. This month the Ag-Domecon 
Council wins out, getting the full Zilch treatment, because it has had a 
lot of mention, especially in this issue of the Countryman. 


If you are dissatisfied with social regulations, farm practice, eight 
o’clocks, too much homework, or too many dogs attending your lectures, 
don’t just sit there; write to this column. Or, better still, write to the 
Ag-Domecon Council (The “Domecon” stands for “Domestic Econo- 
mics.””) and save humorous anecdotes for Zilch. 


This Ag-Dom jazz that one occasionally hears about should not 
be an intangible organization as far as students are concerned. This 
council is very real, and the every-other-Wednesday meetings in the 
Warren Student Lounge may be attended by anyone. 


And what can Ag-Dom do for you? The council has close contact with 
the faculty of the Ag and Home Ec schools through its Student-Faculty 
committee. The president of the council, Dave Kitts, has a seat on the 


University’s Student Council, where he acts as your voice in university 
affairs. 


Problems cannot be solved by unharnessed lungpower, so Ag-Dom 
provides a facility where your suggestions, criticisms, denunciations, 
compliments, or ‘money can be channeled and applied to the places where 
they can do the most good. Everyone is cordially invited to attend meet- 


ings and to supply his two-bits worth, although only council members 
can vote on issues. 


Who are the council members? There are 31 students who serve on 
the Ag-Dom council, including a representative for every 100 students in 
the Ag and Home Ec schools, and a representative for each class. The 
freshman class has representatives too and the council will soon elect 
three frosh reps: two aggies and one home eccie. Oow about it, frosh? 


Here’s a good chance to be a BMOC (or a BWOC), Upper Campus style. 


Ag-Dom’s main function is to make everyone happy, and if you 
haven’t heard about Ag-Dom’s Orientation Square Dance, then get this 
jazz, kiddies . . . you missed it! That’s the breaks, but the 200 ener- 
getic souls who visited the Martha Van parking lot on Friday, Septem- 
ber 26, will all agree that the dance was real grunts. 


Oh well, Ag-Dom can’t please everyone. . . . 
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Your lumber man is 
Baker, man! 


Paint and nails by 
the can 


Glass and hardware 
meet the test 


No wonder’ Baker 
leads the rest! 
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505 Third St. 


Ithaca 4-9927 


“One of the Great Men’s Clothing 
Stores of the State.” 


THE SPORT SHOP 


The Store of National Brands 
and 
Authentic Ivy League Styling 


Rumson 
Kinsridge 
Fashion Park 
Fellow Fashions 
Arrow Shirts 


McGregor Sportswear 


SPORT SHOP > 


CLOTHING Rn FURNISHINGS 
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“Yes, that’s ‘Grumpy’ Wilson, believe it or not! Got 
that name years ago when he had a herd of scrub 
cattle. Since then he’s been breeding his herd ar- 
tificially to NYABC sires. Sure makes a difference!” 


Have Bull - Will Travel 


That's the story for 209 technicians who bring 

NYABC sire service to 47,000 members’ herds. 

Come in and visit the NYABC Headquarters on 
the Judd Falls Road 


NEW YORK 
ARTIFICIAL BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE 


Judd Falls Road Ithaca, N.Y. 


Serving Dairy Herds in New York and 
Western Vermont Since 1940, 


WE CAN PRINT 
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317 E. State St. 
Ithaca 4-1271 
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mail it to the address below: of milk from every cow every day. That 

little bit more .. . day in and day out... 
365 days a year ... adds up to a lot more 


milk from Surge TuG & PULL. 
os “A — DME St 2 [2 a a a Copyright 1953 — Babson Bros. Co. 
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842 West Belden Avenue, Dept.CC, Syracuse 1, New York 
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The day you buy a spreader 


You'll look at a lot of spreaders. You may try a lot of spreaders. You'll talk a lot 
about spreaders. 


But on the day you buy, it’s almost certain to be a New IpEa. 


You'll look at a lot of spreaders and find that a NEw Ipea looks huskier, looks 
rugged, looks more like it was built to last. 


You may try a lot of spreaders, and find that a New IpEa shreds the manure finer, 
spreads it wider and more evenly. 


You'll talk a lot about spreaders— maybe with your dad, your uncle, or the neigh- 


bor down the road. They'll tell you what you’ve already found out for yourself. 
A New IbEa spreader is the best there is. 


So the big day comes, and you buy a New Ipea. On that day, you'll be the proudest 
farmer in your county. You'll have mighty good reason to be, too. 


Write for free illustrated literature on the full line of New IbrEA spreaders. 
Remember, more farmers use New IpeEA spreaders than any other make. 


NEw [pEA FARM EQUIPMENT CO. DIVISION Mweo DISTRIBUTING CORP., Coldwater, Ohio 




















Library, 
1040 U. S. Dept. of Aegr., 


Washineton, D. C. 


MORE 


NEW YORK STATE FARMERS 


READ AND PREFER 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
THAN 


ANY OTHER FARM PUBLICATION 


Starch Continuing Survey On Request 


E. R. EASTMAN 
President 


HUGH L. COSLINE 
Editor 


IRVING W. INGALLS 
Advertising Manager 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 
Ithaca, New York 








